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LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 


BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 


(Continued from our last.) 
—— 

At our last meeting we were occupied with the con- 
sideration of animal levers, the selection which nature 
had made, preferring the one conducive more to velocity 
than to force, to extent of action than to power, and in 
proving them subject to the same mechanical laws as the 
levers of dead unorganized matter. Among the ex- 
amples of levers furnished by animal mechanism, I 
thould have mentioned the tails of fishes and brutes, 
which, like the rudder of a ship, are levers of the first 
order, and guiders and steerers of their motion. The 
tails of fishes, on account of the medium in which they 
move (water) offering a body for greater resistance, 
more closely resemble the analogy we have made with 
the rudder of a ship, and are more efficient instances of 
the mode of action by animal levers, influencing their 
motions more considerably than the corresponding 
parts in animals and brutes, as the tail of the crocodile, 
dog, &c. ‘The tails and fins of fishes are levers ; the fins 
are the oars, or paddles, and correspond to the wings 
of birds, and have corresponding motor powers, 
and muscles attached to them, but their tail serves to 
direct principally their motions, guiding them in their 
liquid element. The tail of the whale species is very 
remarkable, differing in its mechanical position from 
the others, but still forming a lever of the same order ; the 
horizontal direction of its tail, and the peculiar strength 
of its flexor, or bending muscles, which answer to the 
muscles on the loins of animals, are well calculated to 
raise well, or elevate suddenly above the surface of the 
vater, for respiration, the blow hole, which is made 
one of the most prominent parts of this huge leviathan 
of the deep, while the same mechanism equally adapts 
it as well and qs suddenly to depress its body to the 
depths of the ocean in search of its food ; but more par- 
ticularly it is admirably fitted to propel it with force and 
tapidity in a straight line and level course. The 
motions of the tail cause these animals to move up and 
down in a curvilineal direction, which makes them 
‘ppear humpbacked ; and thus we find the dolphin 
generally represented. This is also visible in porpoises 
imming slowly and near the shore, alternately respiring 
ind grubbing along the bottom. Yet all these creatures 
tan, with their powerful tail (their lever rudder) scull 
themselves forward in a straight direction, and with 
surprising speed, passing a ship while she is going at the 
tate of ten knots an hour, with the most perfect ease, 
‘pparently with the same facility, with the same celerity, 
is if she was lying at anchor. The tail of animals is 
Not so perfect. and efficient a lever as the analogous 
parts of fishes, but serves them for many purposes, as a 


switch, a balance, a rudder, an instrument for catching 
hold of things, and a prop, and also serving to preserve 
the regularity of the great chain of living beings, and to 
fill up the analogous and conneéting links in the ascend- 
ing series of animation, which has been prettily alluded 
to by Pope, the shallowest of philosophers, and the most 
musical of poets. ; 
Vast chain of beings ! which from God began 

Nature’s ethereal, human, afgel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect ; what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach ! from igfinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing! Onsupenior powers, 

Were we to press, inferiof might on ours, 

Or, in the full creation, leaye a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scales destroy’d ; 

From nature’s chain, whatever links you strike, 

Tenth, or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


In some animals it is used ag @ switch, as in the cow; 
in others as a lever-guide, as the running greyhound ; 
in others as a hold-fast, as in the monkey and squirrel 
in climbing trees; in the kangaroo it is a prop and 
leaping pole ; and for the beaver, its utility is great, for 
it serves itasa trowel. The web-feet of aquatic birds and 
animals are admirable levers, and perfect oars, pro- 
pelling them beavtifully on the waters. The long 
neck of the swan, with its pretty and ever-varying curves 
and arches, are so many different forms of levers, acting 
in unison with the lever of its web feet, in order to pre- 
serve its somewhat bulky body in a state of equilibrium 
of forces, and to transmit properly its gravity while 
sailing so majestically as to excite our admiration at its 
graceful motions, or supporting itself so as to surprise 
us with the dignity of its deportment. The motions 
caused by these levers of the swan have attracted at- 
tention in every age; they’ have charmed the savage, 
and pleased the civilized, aud often called forth the 
poet’s lay: but the mechanism, of the meanest animated 
creature is a collection of wonders. The tails of birds 
are also lever rudders, steeting them through their thin 
airy habitations, and,—mafk the compensating mecha- 
nism of life,—flying birds, whose tails are short or very 
short, have most frequently long legs, which, during 
flight, are placed backwards, projecting beyond the tail, 
and in every respect compensating for the deficiency of 
the tail, and acting as moveable lever rudders. Indeed, 
the locomotive mechanism of: the whole animated crea- 

tion is lever mechanism; all the instruments of animal 
motion are levers. But, after examining the bones, we 
will conclude our observations on animal locomotive 
machinery by a review of the different manners, means, 
and modes nature has employed in effecting all her infi- 
nitely varied motions in the great chain of animal crea- 
tion, where we shall find constantly displayed the samy 

consummate art, and be struck with the beauty and per. 

fection of animal mechanism uniformly observed through. 
out. ._The moving mechanism of each animal is con- 
structed for its peculiar habits of life, and adapted to 
the constitution of the elements in which it is destined 
to move or reside. Compare this lever mechanism ot 
birds and fishes. In the former it is fitted up with 
feathers and quills, becoming an instrument very curious 
and very complicated. Regard the direction of hanging 


quills and beards. If these were so hung as to make 
merely a flapping motion upwards and downwards, and 
the feathers merely to present a more expanded surface, 
their power would be very ineffectual. For example: a 
bird ascending,—if its wings give merely reciprocal mo- 
tions of the same surface in opposite directions, either 
upwards or downwards, or obliquely, it would lose as 
much by one motion as it would gain by another, and 
could, in this manner, never ascend, for if a stroke of the 
under side of the wing raised, that of the upper, when 
raised, would lower. This is one disadvantage in the 
present construction of the paddles of steam vessels, 
power being lost by the ascending strokes ; but how has 
living mechanism contrived to preserve its power all for 
one direction, and none for the other? It is owing to its 
voluntary power of contracting its wing, after making a 
stroke to raise it, and at the same time expanding all its- 
feathers. Now the form and structure of the wing, its 
external convexity, the disposition and over-lapping of 
its feathers, with a power of spreading out their beards, 
the action of the muscles and joints, all tend to so de- 
sirable an object, and to the alternate adjustment of the 
shape and dimensions of this wing lever. The great 
feathers are so placed that they strike the air with their 
flat sides, but rise from the stroke slantwise, and the 
pinions, or, indeed, the whole wings are so fixed as to 
incline towards the tail, which has the effect, in action, 
of accomplishing, according to the resolution of forces, 
two objects,—the support of the body in the air, and the 
carrying it forwards, Fish, unlike birds, have nearly 
the same specific gravity as the element in which they 
reside, and have not, therefore, the want of much me- 
chanism to support them. The lever power required is 
to propel the body, and to balance it, which is most im. 
portant, for an object is always unsteady where there is 
no weight to sink. The levers or fins are admirably 
adapted for these purposes; they are short, to accom- 
plish progressive motions, and so judiciously placed as 
to preserve and restore a balance. Experiments have 
been made to prove their balancing powers. If -we cut 
off the pectoral fins, that is, the pair which lie here close 
behind the gills, the head, if large, falls ; if the right or 
left pectoral alone, the body inclines to that side ; if, in 
addition, a central fin, the equilibrium is lost; if the 
dorsal and central, a reeling motion is produced ; if the 
tail, all steerage is lost; and when all the lever-fins 
cease the belly turns upwards. The motion caused by 
these levers may be stated thus:—the pectoral, and 
more particularly the ventral, raise and depress; a re- 
trograde motion is effected by a forward stroke with the 
pectoral fin,—a turning one by a single blow of the tail 
the opposite way to the desired tura, while a tail stroke 
both ways gives a progressive motion, and can dart the 
body with an astonishing velocity ; but, altogether, the 
action of these lever-fins produces motions oftentimes 
the most rapid, always the most gentle, pliant, and easy. 
Let us now for a moment direct our attention to the 
lower grades of beings, s0 unjustly looked on with con- 
tempt, and regarded as so insignificant; but here we 
shall find mechanism man would be proud of discover. 
ing and of equalling. The earth-worm has its vital 
machinery well adapted to move in its element, the 
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the earthy material ; and its body is cylindrical, to enter 
with the greatest facility into the passage thus prepared 
for it. The feet of the fly, the common house-fly, are 
perfect specimens of art; they are so constructed that 
they produce on the part where they are placed ex- 
hausted receivers, the weight of the atmosphere then 
pressing on the surface of these little pedicular-vacua 
gives great stability and force, and enables these little 
animals to climb with the utmost ease the most up- 
right line or perpendicular ascent, however smooth 
or slippery. In this class the legs and wings are levers, 
and in many of them we see the number of the wings 
multiplied, but each pair varying in length, breadth, 
and relative position, thus furnishing us with a practical 
example of the acting influence of the length of lever 
arms, and of the position of levers relative to certain 
motions. We find examples then of lever locomotive 
machinery among the lower classes of beings, as well as 
the more perfect, moving in the earth and air ; but there 
are innumerable instances in the waters. The greater 
part of the shell-fish offers ingenious illustrations ; but, 
in general, their motions of progression are extremely 
slow. In the common muscle, the river or the marine 
muscle, there is observed a fleshy slip, of a much redder 
colour than the rest of the body, and which is thought 
by the vulgar to be the tongue, and by others, the pro- 
boscis, or a mechanical contrivance to seize its food ; but, 
in reality, it is the muscular lever of locomotion. Its 
office is analogous to that of our legs, and, indeed, ana- 
tomy may trace some faint resemblance to them from 
its division into two lobes, Its progression is thus ac- 
complished ; its shell being opened, and raised on the 
sharp edge, this fleshy lever is thrust out, digs a furrow 
in the sand, and forces the shel] into it vertically, for the 
purpose of being supported on both sides, These petty 
sand-banks are quickly demolished by this fleshy lever, 
and a prolongation of the furrow formed, into which the 
shell, now in a horizontal position, is again vertically 
deposited, and so on to the end of its journey, rolling 
throughout topsy turvy. In shallow ponds these muscle- 
furrows are very observable. From this fleshy member, 
too, are suspended threads which, in common parlance, 
are called the beard ; but by means of this mechanism 
the animal firmly attaches itself to rock, or any other 
object. Many animals which dwell in bivalved shells 
perform their motions by a similar fleshy lever, or leg, or 
foot, which they can lengthen or shorten at pleasure, 
and make it assume almost any form; and by it they 
can not only move, or stick, or rise at will, but leap, 
either by making this ineimbera leaping pole, or making 
it and the shell act like a spring. This spring is well 
seen in the seallop, which, when deserted by the tide, will 
regain its watery element by a succession of leaps, some- 
times five or six inches from the ground. Besides these 
progréssive motions, its ingenuity, as well as its mecha 

nism, enable it to swim on the surface of the waters. As 
soon as it has reached the liquid level, it opens its shell, 
projects one-half above the surface, which now answers 
the purpose of a sail, catching the wind and floating it 
while the other half is immersed, containing the body, 
and answering the purpose of a sailing boat. In this man- 
ner, on a fine day and a calin sea, great numbers of them 
are seen prettily sailing in company ; but on the least 
alarm they close their shells, and depress themselves 
towards the bottom. These lever legs for locomotion 
are far from being limited to one or two in each animal, 
but in some are numerous, and, indeed, in some are 
moumerable, In the sea-urchin its lever mechanism 
and its motions are very curious and extremely com- 
plicated, It inhabits a beautiful multivalved shell, di- 
vided into compartments, and covered with a great 
wumber of prickles, from which it derives its name of 
sea hedge-hog, or sea-urchin, ‘These triangles are sepa- 
rated by regular belts,and perforated by a great number 
of hol 
resembling 


, Which are so many passages for fleshy levers, 


moving in a similar manner. These fleshy substances 





omewhat the horns of snails, and capable of 





are alike the levers of locomotion and prehension ; they 
are the hands or arms, and legs or feet, of the animal, 
and furnish an example of animal mechanism, employing 
many thousands of limbs or levers to accomplish its va- 
rious motions. It is, indeed, wonderful, and must raise our 
astonishment to the highest, when we reflect on the num- 
ber of muscles, fibres, nerves, and other machinery that 
must be put in action to accomplish the progressive mo- 
tion of this little and apparently insignificant animal. The 
anatomy and physiology of the meanest created being 
are a collection of wonders and a museum of science. 
By means of these fleshy levers and prickles the sea 
hedge-hog walks on its back or its belly ; the prickles, or, 
if you please, these little bones, being erected by means 
of muscles attached to them, support the body on the 
ground when the muscular levers of locomotion advance 
the prickles, answering like legs, and thus propel the 
whole body. The prickles near the mouth are those 
most used; but any of them, or all, may be used in- 
ditferently, for we find the animal sometimes changing 
its place by turning round like a wheel. As organs of 
prehension the muscular levers are principally used 
to fix the: body to some rock or stone. If we direct our 
attention to the highest class of animals, as man, we 
find that, besides his individual muscles, his limbs are 
also levers. His organs of locomotion and prehension 
act on the principles of the lever, and are said to pre- 
serve an analogy to the corresponding parts of animals ; 
and those fond of tracing analogies have discovered that 
his arms and legs resemble those of the monkey, and 
the wings and legs of birds; but a far-seeing Scotch 
philosopher, Lord Monboddo, most sagaciously car- 
ried the “ vasty chain” of these fancies farther, for he 
discovered that man’s original mode of progress was 
on all fours, like four-legged animals, or his brethren of 
the monkey tribe ; but finding him in want of a tail, he 
pursued his ideal researches still farther, and now dis- 
covered that the little bone gt the bottom of the spine, 
called the os corygis, was the rudiment of the tail which 
man was originally in possession of. It is, I suppose, in 
course of time, worn down to this bit of a stump from 
long-continued friction through sitting on it ; and cer- 
tainly all, like Lord Monboddo, must for ever regret the 
loss of so ornamental an appendage. Really there is 
nothing too ridiculous to be the foible of some phi 

losophers. : 

(To be continued.) 





ADDRESS 
TO THE MECHANICS IN THE SCHOOL OF ARTS, 
Delivered at the Half-yearly Mecting on the 1st of Sept. 1830, 
BY DR. TRAILL. 
—__ 

Dr. Traill commenced his address by stating that 
that general meeting was the commencement of the 
sixth session of the Liverpool Mechanics’ School of 
Arts. Many of them, he observed, would recollect 
the enthusiasm with which the first project of this 
institution was received, and the efforts which were 
then made by some of the wealthy and liberal por- 
tion of their fellow-citizens, to extend the advan- 
tages of a better education to their less-fortunate 
brethren. The gentlemen who then stepped for- 
ward as the friends and patrons of the working- 
classes saw, with satisfaction, the avidity with which 
they crowded to the lectures and the elementary 
schools ; and they still trusted that those hopes, ap- 
parently so well founded, of the permanency and 
prosperity of the School of Arts, would not be disap- 
pointed by any lukewarmness in those for whose ad- 
vantage it was alone established. 

The progress which numerous pupils in that in- 
stitution had made, was a most satisfactory proof of 
the advantages to be derived from such establish- 


ments ; and the considerable numbers that had 
, tered their names, at different times, showed 

| there were many among us who could fully app 
| ciate these advantages. He was sure, however, t} 
| our town contained a still greater number who 
not aware of the vast importance, both to the com 
munity at large and to individuals, of the diffusi 
of the true principles of the useful arts, and of g 
neral knowledge, among the working classes. 
comforts and conveniences of civilized life were s 
prisingly multiplied by mechanical contrivanea 
and fertile as our country had been in inventive g 
nius, there could be little doubt that such improrg 
ments would have been still more extensive if { 
principles of art had directed the efforts of inventj 
genius, and saved the time and labour of the artis 
who, in innumerable instances, had been compelle 
to grope his way to useful results through number 
less expensive and fruitless experiments. 

That fundamental truth was now so generally 
ceived, that there was scarcely a state, distinguished 
for its inventions of any kind, in which the necessj 
of affording the means of useful instruction to thi 
important class, which had been termed the hands fj 
society, was not practically acknowledged. Th 
were few places of note in this country, and fer 
states on the Continent, where some efforts h 
not been made to effect that important object. I 
France and Germany, schools for the education of 
artisans, and societies among this class of person 
for mutual instruction, had been of late rapidly 
multiplied ; and their influence on the progress 1 
art had already begun to be felt. Few useful inv 
tions could now be long concealed from the scrati- 
nizing eye of emulous rivals ; and if that shouldi 
future prevent the rapid and enormous accumulati 
of capital in the hands of a few, it would tend to ti 
benefit of the many, by bringing within the reachd 
almost every class of society, articles of comfort or con 
venience, which formerly were luxuries, only attain 
able by the wealthy. Even countries long regarded 
as in the rear of the march of improvement bai 
confessed the importance of scientific education 
to the art'san. He had had the pleasure, he sai 
not long ago, of receiving into his house, an able 
philosopher, recently appointed by the King 
Spain to lecture on the application of chemistry 
the useful arts, in an institution founded at Madri 
for the express purpose of affording a better educ 
tion to the working classes. Professor Casasecs 
had already given a course of lectures there, ani 
had been sent into France and England to collet 
materials for his future courses. Who would have 
lately credited the tale, that Ferdinand the 7th, 
whom, in this country, we had been accustomed to 
consider the enemy of every species of knowledge, 
was actually the founder and patron of an institu 
tion for the better education of the most industriov 
classes of his subjects? That information afforded 
double pleasure; as it held out brighter prospects 
for the future destinies of a great and gallant nation, 
whose manners interested him as a traveller; an 
as it proved that there was no land so benighted, i 
which the advantages of instruction to the working 
classes was not felt and acknowledged. It was im- 
possible to shut one’s eyes to the imperious necessilY 
which such facts implied that every Briton who loved 
his country, who loved his neighbour and his kis- 
dred, should lend his assistance to prevent the land 
of his nativity being outstripped in the race of im- 
provement. If we were too indolent, or too selfish, 
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to promote the improvement of our citizens, the 
spirit of investigation which was abroad would leave 
them behind ina path in which they were wont to 
lead ; and the proud pre-eminence which we had 
held in the useful arts would assuredly pass to those 
countries where their improvement was accelerated 
by the diffusion of the principles on which they 
depended. He was certainly of that number who 
sincerely wished well to the human race in every 
country ; but he would own that his first and 
warmest wishes were for the happiness and prospe- 
rity of our native isles. 


He would not here notice some very frivolous 
objections which had sometimes been made to 
Mechanics’ Institutions ; but there was one occasion- 
ally advanced, and that too by excellent persons, 
well disposed to the working classes, that might be 
shortly considered. He alluded to the remark which 
had been urged, that we provided in them no means 
of religtous instruction. Those who had started this 
objection did not appear to have considered how 
impossible this would have been in an institution 
which necessarily embraced individuals of every 
shade of religious opinion, and who here met for 
objects alone in which all could conscientiously 
agree : such objectors seemed to have forgotten, that, 
in every thing taught, division of labour was the 
grand principle on which successful instruction was 
ta be pursued, and that in uniting together objects 
so dissimilar, with limited means, there would be 
great danger of both being imperfectly conducted : 
they forgot that, among all great Christian commu- 
nities, the high office of religious instruction was the 
peculiar duty of men set apart from the other classes ; 
they forgot that, in instituting schools for branches 
of knowledge hitherto neglected, or imperfectly 
taught to the body of the people, we did not attempt 
to divert or destroy the fountains of knowledge 
already open, but to pour out @ fresh stream, to 
strengthen and increase the former means of culti- 
vating the human faculties. The religious instruc- 
tion of the rising generation might be safely intrusted 
to our pastors, to the excellent discipline of our 
Sunday schools ; and, above all, should be incul- 
cated by the lips, and practically enforced from the 
example of their parents. It had been alleged, that 
opening other sources of information would draw 
off the attention of an artisan from religious instruc- 
tion. This he denied. It might render him a bet- 
ter judge of the abilities of his teacher, it was true, 
and he might not be so easily satisfied with imper- 
fect instruction ; but the task of the zealous and 
competent religious instructor would be lightened 
by the superior intelligence of his scholar : and 
surely the lecture-room or library of a Mechanics’ 
Institution was, at least, as conducive to public 
morals and religious sentiment as the bar of the ale- 
house, or the usual scenes of low recreation, from 
which such institutions had a powerful tendency to 
withdraw the man, for whom daily toil rendered rest 
or change of occupation a necessary refreshment. 

He could not discover any good reason why 
Mechanics’ Institutions should be interdicted from 
teaching science, because they did not profess to 
give also religious instruction, any more than why 
we should expect, in a country where the division 
of labour was understood and practised, a gun- 
maker to fashion a spade, or to shoe a horse. If 
there were no means of religious instruction in this 


its important precepts would be a paramount duty 
in every establishment for instruction; and this 
union of duties would then be as expedient as, in a 
country where there was only one “ artist in metal,” 
to find the concentration of the maker of guns, 
spades, and horse shoes, in the same individual. 

Whatever advantages, however, the friends and 
patrons of the education of the working classes had 
hoped from these institutions, their prosperity de- 
pended on the dispositions and conduct of the 
mechanics themselves. The means of instruction in 
several important branches were here offered ; and 
it would be their own fault if these opportunities 
were neglected. They well knew that one of the 
principles on which that school was established was 
to teach the artisan to despise the idea of gratuitous 
education. It was not intended to sink the mecha- 
nic in his own estimation, by letting him obtain as 
acharitable boon from the benevolence of others 
what he had the means of procuring by his own 
exertions. The foundations were laid by the liberal 
voluntary contributions of a few individuals; but 
its support was intended to be derived from the 
quarterly subscriptions of those who were to profit 
by the instructions here delivered. To that source 
the friends of the institution could alone look for- 
ward: and he was sorry to find that hitherto the 
number of subscribers had been inadequate to the 
annual expenditure; and, as they would find, from 
the report of the Directors, about to be submitted to 
the meeting, although there had, in the last half 
year, been eighty-three new members, and only 
forty had withdrawn, that a considerable sum of the 
capital intended to provide a suitable building, and 
to enlarge the library, had been appropriated to make 
up the deficiency of subscriptions, during the last 
as well as during the former sessions. That could 
not go on for an unlimited time ; and it was need- 
less to conceal the fact, that unless they could in- 
spire their fellow-artisans with just notions of the 
advautages to be derived from those schools of 
instruction, and cordially engage them in their sup- 
port, the great benefits which the working classes 
had during the last five years reaped from them 
would be for ever lost to Liverpool ; fur they need 
not flatter themselves, that if those schools were 
suffered to go to ruin for want of support, that there 
would ever be, in their days at least, a more success- 
ful attempt to put them on a permanent foundation. 
The committee, indeed, hoped better things ; and it 
remained with them and their fellow-artisans to 
determine whether the fond hopes of the true friends 
of the working classes were to be realized or disap- 


pointed. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION. 
—— - 
(Continued from our last.) 


-_— 


It is no very difficolt task to notice the pictures which 
the members of the Liverpool Academy exhibit this year, 
yet it may be difficult to point out many omen them that 
deserve praise—that can heve a legitimate c aim to the 
honour of public appesyecion, or to a share of the pecu- 
niary reward that the Corporation of Liverpool has given 
as an essential encouragement for the arts in this town and 
neighbourhood. 

No.6, The Orphans, by Mosses, has considerable merits. 





country, he then conceived that the inculcation of 


The — is picturesque and natural, but the picture 
wants the lively tone of colour, and the spirited delineation 


of character that were so much admired in his picture of 
‘The Pandean Pipes."=-Mr. Mosses’ picture (some say 
his porteait,) The Cigar, No. 59, shows, as well as ** The 
Orphans,” that Mr. Mosses’ talents would be well, and 
under proper regulation as to price, most probably very 
profitably employed in this walk of art. ‘ 
Mr. Daniel Williamson has contented himself with 
sending to this year’s exhibition Nos. 20, 35, and 34, three 
small Landscapes of a pleasing description. I am glad to 
see that two of Mr. Daniel Williamson’s pictures are sold. 
Mr. Pennington, with dis usual habits of industry, has 
contributed ten Landscapes, some of which are pleasing 
views selected from the scenery round Liverpool. 
Mr. Henry Travis exhibits three specimens of his ta- 
lents, of which Country Quarters, No. 58, isa spirited 
little picture. The figures are full of character, well drawn 
and grouped. No. 51, The Nurse and Peter, although 
perhaps not a fortunate display of the humour of Shak- 
speare, shows ability that, with application, must turn to 
account. 
Having, in a former letter, mentioned the Water- 
coloured Pictures and Miniatures by the Liverpool Aca- 
demicians, their Associates, and Honorary Members, I 
have now only to notice the Landscapes of Mr. Samuel 
Williamson. No. 55 is a lovely little picture, and full of 
the peculiar beauties of the painter's art. No. 104, A 
Scene in Wales, is a picture of more importance as to size, 
but does not display more picturesque beauty of —— 
sition, or better painting than Mr. illiamson’s smaller 
picture before mentioned ; yet the eye of the connosiseur 
will discover that it has some very fine parts, and such as 
indicate great facility of execution.—It is difficult to un- 
derstand why an artist so eminently gifted as Mr. Samuel 
Williamson does not contribute in a larger proportion to 
the annual exhibitions, Goldsmith, in his Vicar of 
Wakefield, has stated that the science of the connoisseur 
consists ponciedly of declaring that ** the painter could 
have done better had he taken more pains;” and to this 
conclusion every connoisseur must come who views the 
labours of the Liverpool Academicians. 
Of the Associates, Mr. Eglington has contributed two 
domestic subjects, and of the Honorary Members, the 
Rev. W. Horner only has honoured the Academy by his 
labours. No. 103, described as a Landscape Composition, 
is most unfortunately placed, and as unfortunately de- 
scribed. I understand that the figure is intended to —_ 
sent Philoctetes in the act of concealing the ashes of Her- 
cules; and knowing tbis, it is impossible to look at the 
picture without feeling an interest which otherwise it would 
not have commanded. There is a solemn anda 
character in the landscape, a stillness and gloom over the 
whole that is full of sentiment, and s with the em- 
ployment of the figure, who is executing the dying in- 
junction of his friend. It is to be wished that, as the clas- 
sic taste of the artist had enabled him to choose and execute 
such a subject, it had prompted him to send to the Aca- 
demy a description of that subject, and thus insured the 
icture a situation and character that it not only deserved, 
ut required. No. 220, A View on the Chester Canal, is 
faithful to the effect of nature, and has an air of truth 
seldom found in the moonlight of the English painters. 
In my next I shall perhaps endeavour to examine the 
conduct of the Liverpool Academy, as & body, and to 
show how far the arts have been benefited by their eo 
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Barometer , Extreme | ‘Thermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
during | meter 8 |Heat du- Win | at 
Noon, Night. |Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon. | Noon. 
Sept. | | 
29 |29 90; 46 0} 53 0 58 0 N.  /|Fair. 
on 29 86; 47 O| Sl 0) 59 0 N.  /Fair. 
t. 
1 |29 80] 49 0} 53 0} 60 O S, |Cloudy. 
2|29 75| 50 0; 56 O 60 0O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
3 |29 90| 50 0} 55 0} 60 O N.W. (Cloudy 
413016] 51 Oj} 53 0; 57 U W.N.W. Fair. 
5130 38| 49 0! 52 0! 58 Oo! N. Fair. 








October 3, Heavy rain daring night; eight, a.m. rain. 


REMARKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:58:11 ; 
mean temperature,—extreme during night, 49:15; eight, 
a.m., 54:13; noon, 58:22; extreme during day, 59:21; 
general mean of the month, 55:18; maximum of tempe- 
rature, (1st,) 63—(1829,—66 ;) minimum of ditto, (17th,) 
46—(1829,—40.) 

Summary of the month,—13 days fair, 6 rain, 4 stormy, 





7 cloudy. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











THE FESTIVAL REVIVED. 
—- 


The lights are gone, the music fled, 
And Memory silent shows, 
Amid her consecrated dead, 
Where lately bloomed the rose; 
Where Love and Beauty, side by side, 
The ball-room graceful trod; 
And where, through aisles far echoing wide, 
Arose the hymn to God ! 


Deep silence reigns where late was heard 
The lyre’s ecstatic tone, 

Her altar has Oblivion reared 
Where glittered Fancy’s throne ; 

And Desolation—tyrant power !— 
Extending wide her sway, 

Now triumphs o’er the fairest flowers 
That graced our revelry! 


And music—lights—-Love—Beauty, gone, 
What now the heart can cheer ? 

What bid the bright, and loved, return, 
The dead to re-appear !— 

Memory with her undying light 
That still, to gild the past, 

Bids her own cloudless glories bright, 
TIrradiate the waste !— 


And smiles are hers, and garlands fair, 
Imperishably sweet !— 
And hers affection's votive tear, 
The heart's own incense meet:— 
And, lo, where mirror’d to the view, 
Bending at Pity's shrine, 
A train, that fair, and ever new, 
A chaplet, grateful, twine! — 


’Tis moistened with the widow’s tear; 
It owns not time’s decay ; 

’Tis hallowed by the orphan’s prayer, 
It claims perennial day :— 

Tis consecrate to Charity, 
The Virtyes far above 

That soars in sweet priority, 
Offspring of Heaven,—and Love! 


Then what though lights are fied and gone, 
And songs have died away, 

And silent as sepulchral stone 
Become the ball-room gay :— 

Yon bending throng shall plead for thee, 
And, ah! a wreath be thine, 

That blooming through eternity, 
Shall shed its sweets divine! 


And Time's eventful journey o'er, 

When thou thy flight shalt take 
Where lights shall be extinct no more ;— 

When thou from death shalt wake !— 
Then shall begin the festal high 

No end that knows, nor shades;— 
The Festival beyond the sky, 

In Meaven's own light arrayed ! 


Liverpoot. 





ODE TO MAMMON. 
—-_ 
BY THOS. CAMBRIA JONES, COMMONLY CALLED THE WELSH BARD. 


Dedicated, with all affection and respect, by the author, to that 
highly talented, but great/y neglected painter, Robert Benjamin 
Haydon, Esq. now confined in the King’s Bench. 


Gop of this busy scene, 
Whose laurels, ever green, 
Laugh at the threats of time and winter gray! 
Mammon, on whon: await, 
Birth, majesty, and state, 
Thy will is great indeed, and great thy giant sway. 


To Him who reigns in heaven, 
Mens prayer may oft be given, 
Whilst recklessly is bent the formai knee: 
But oh, such prayer is cold, 
Compared with that they hold 
Wher breathing their whole soul an offering to thee. 


Without thee man is cast, 
The sport of tide and blast, 
To his own brother man a worthless creature— 
In the world’s eye a weed— 
A vagabond indeed, 
To whom th’ earth presents her sort of stepdame feature. 


Like Cain, though not in crime, 
A wanderer—his prime 
Of life is spent from social joys exiled— 
; Branded and bruised in heart, 
Wither'd in every part, 
As a scathed tree that’s dead, yet lingers on the wild. 


God of the worldling’s creed, 
Such torment is thy meed, 
For thou delightest in the good man’s woe ! 
The gifted sage* of old, 
Who scorn'd thee and thy gold, 
Thou sawest quaff the cup, that chill’d his honour’d brow. 


And He, the Holy One,t 
Whose youthful arm alone, 
Essay’d to hurl thy kingdom in the dust— 
Soon thou didst see him come, 
Bound with a crown of thorn, 
To groan upon the tree, by thine own sons unjust. 


Who then of men, henceforth, 
On the gold-loving earth, 
Shall dare attempt to break thine ancient reign? 
None—but the few whose soul, 
Above thy fell control, 
Liveth a life secure, defying death and pain, 


® Socrates. + Jesus Christ. 





THE STRANGER AND HIS FRIEND. 
——— 
BY J. MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
(From “ The Pelican Island and other Poems.”) 


«Ye have done it unto me.”—Matt. xxv. 40. 


A poor wayfuring Man of grief 

Hath often cross’d me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer ‘‘ Nay ;” 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went or whence he came, 
Yet was there something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why. 


Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 
He enter’d; not a word he spake ;— 
Just perishing for want of bread; 
I gave him all; he bless’d it, brake, 
And ate,—-but gave me part again; 
Mine was an angel's portion then, 
For while I fed with eager haste, 
That crust was manna to my taste. 





= 


I spied him, where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock; his strength was gone; 
The heedless water mock’d his thirst, 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on: 
I ran toraise the sufferer up; 
Thrice from the stream he drain’d my cup, 
Dipt, and return’d it running o'er; 
I drank, and never thirsted more. ‘ 


’Twas night; the floods were out; it blew 
A winter hurricane aloof; 
T heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him welcome to my roof; 
I warm’d, I cloth’d, I cheer’a my guest, 
Laid him on my own couch to rest ; 
Then made the hearth my bed, and seem’d 
In Eden’s garden while I dream’d. 


Stript, wounded, beaten, nigh to death, 
I found him by the highway side: 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment; he was healed; 

Thad myself a wound conceal’d; 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 

And Peace bound up my broken heart. 


In prison I saw him next, condemn’d 
To meet a traitor’s doom at morn; 
The tide of lying tongues I stemm’d, 
And honour’d him ‘midst shame and scorn; 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 
He ask’d, if I for him would die; 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But the free spirit cried ‘I will.” 


Then ina moment to my view, 

The Stranger darted from disguise ; 
The tokens in his hands I knew, 

My Saviour stood before mine eyes: 
He spake; and my poor name He named; 
“Of me thou hast not been ashamed : 
These deeds shall thy memorial be; 
Fear ut, thou didst them unto Me.” 


SONG. 


| A TAR OF ALL WEATHERS NOW SITS AT THE HELM, 


—— 
WRITTEN SY JESSE HAMMOND, BEQ. 


Old England has weather'd the storms of the world, 
Unmov’d amid war and commotion; 

Like Freedom's bright star, with her banner unfurl’d, 
Shone the Empress and Queen of the Ocean; 

Her heroes were eradled and nurs’d on the main, 
And their fame stands the foremost in story; 

Her King’s at the helm, and Is ready again 
To steer her bold crew on to glory. 


Old England’s the beacon that lighted the brave 
When Tyranny’s tempest roar’d round ’em, 
She shielded the weak, and she shelter’d the slave, 
And her breath burst the chains that bad bound ’em; 
‘No storms such a vessel can ever o’erwhelm, 
With a crew so firm, gallant, and steady, 
For a Tar of all Weathers now sits at the helm, 
To steer the right course ever ready, 


Old England for ever! her people are free, 
And her Prince knows a patriot’s duty ; 

Her Navy triumphant shall guard on the sea, 
The land of true courage and beauty : 

The wild waves of anarchy ne’er shall o’erwhelm, 
Nor her crew fix a stain on her story, 

While a Tar of all Weathers sits firm at the helm, 
To steer the true course of her glory. 


AN OLD EPIGRAM ON THE TAXES ON HAIR-POWDER 
AND TEA.—BY MR. JEKYLL, 
You tax our — and you tax our tea, 
We soon shall have no Beaux, not e’en Bo-hea. 
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THE BOUQUET. 


«7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





FEMALE FORTITUDE. 
i 
(From the Diary of @ late Physician, in the last Number of 
Pitank ls M ey 


“Ss 





One often hears of the great firmness of the female sex, 
and-their powers of enduring a degree of physical pain 
Md utterly break down the stubborn strength of 
man. An interesting exemplification of this remark will 
be found in the short narrative immediately following. 
The event made a strong impression on my mind at the 
time, and I thought it well worthy of an entry in my 
iarye 
. bad for several months been in constant attendance on 
a Mrs. St——, a young married lady, of considerable 
family and fortune, who was the victim of that terrible 
scourge of the female sex—a cancer. To great personal 
attractions, she added uncommon sweetness of disposition : 
and the fortitude with which she submitted to the agonizing 
inroads of her malady, together with her ardent expressions 
of gratitude for such temporary alleviations as her anxious 
medical attendants could supply, contributed to inspire 
me with a very lively interest in her fate. I can consci- 
entiously say, that during the whole period of my attend- 
ance, [ never heard a word of complaint from her, nor 
witnessed any indications of impatience or irritability. [ 
found her, one morning, stretched on the crimson sofa in 
the drawing-room; and though her pallid features, and 
gently corrugated eyebrows evinced the intense agony she 
was suffering, on my inquiring what sort of a night she 
had passed, she replied in a calm but tremulous tone, 
“Oh, Doctor, I have had a dreadful night—but I am glad 
Captain St-——— was not with me—for it would have made 
him very wretched!’ At that momenta fine flaxen-haired 
little boy, her first and only child, came running into the 
room, his blue laughing eyes glittering with innocent 
merriment. I took him on my knee, and amused him 
with my watch, in order that he might not disturb his 
mother. ‘The poor sufferer, after gazing on him with an 
air of intense fondness for s»me moments, suddenly co- 
vered her eyes with her hand (oh, how slender—how 
snowy—-how almost transparent was it !)—and I presently 
saw the tears trickling through her fingers—but she uttered 
not a word. There was the mother!—The aggravated 
walignity of her disorder rendered an operation at length 
inevitable. The eminent surgeon, who, jointly with my- 
self, was in regular attendance on her, feelingly com- 
municated the intelligence, and asked whether she thought 
she had fortitude enough to submit to an operation. She 
assured him, with a sweet smile of resignation, that she 
had for some time been suspecting as inuch, and had made 
up her mind to submit to it—but on two conditions—that 
her husband (who was then at sea) should not be informed 
of it till it was over; and that during the operation she 
thould not be in any wise bound or blindfolded. Her 
calm and decisive manner convinced me that remonstrance 
would be useless. Sir ——— looked at me with a doubtful 
air, She observed it; and said, ‘I see what you are 
thinking, Sir —— ; but I hope to show you that a woman 
has more courage than you seem willing to give her credit 
for.” In short, after the surgeon had acquiesced in the 
latter condition—to which he had especially demurred— 
aday was fixed for the operation, subject, of course, to 
ts. St-———’s state of health, When the Wednesday 
atrived, it was with some agitation that I entered Sir 
—’s carriage, in company with himself, and his senior 
pupil, Mr. ——. I could scarcely avoid a certain nervous 
tremor, unprofessional as it may seem, when I saw the 
servant placing the operating case on the seat of the car- 
Tage. ** Are you sure you have every thing ready, Mr. 
—— ?” inquired Sir ———, with a calm and business-like 
tir, which somewhat irritated me. On being assured in 
affirmative, and after cautiously casting his eye over 
the case of instruments,* to make assurance double sure, 
We drove off. We arrived at Mrs. St——'s, who resided 
‘few miles from town, about two or three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and Were immediately ushered into the room 
in which the tion was to be performed, a back parlour, 
the window of which lookéd into a beautiful garden. I 
shall be pardoned, I hope, for acknowledging, that the 








*T once saw the life of a patient lost, merely through the 
want of such laudable precaution as that of Sir ————, in 
the present instance. An indispensable instrument was sud- 
denly required, in the middle of the operation; and to the 
dismay of the operator, aud those around him, there was 
tone at hand. ; 


glimpse I caught of the pale and disordered countenance 
of the servant as he retired, after showing us into the room, 
somewhat disconcerted me; for in addition to the deep 
interest I felt in the fate of the lovely sufferer, I had al- 
ways an abhorrence for the operative part of the profession, 
which many years of practice did not suffice to remove. 
The necessary arrangements being at length completed, 
consisting of a hateful array of instruments, cloths, sponge, 
warm water, &c. &c. a message was sent to Mré. St——, 
to inform her all was ready. 

Sir —— was just making a jocular and: not very well- 
timed allusion to my agitated air, when the door was 
opened, and Mrs. St—— entered, followed by her two 
attendants. Her step was firm, her air composed, and her 
pale features irradiated with a smile; sad, however, as the 
cold twilight of October. She was then about twenty-six or 
twenty seven years of age, and under all the disadvantage- 
ous circumstances in which she was placed, looked at that 
moment a beautiful woman. Her hair was light auburn, 
and hung neglectedly over a forehead and neck white as 
marble. Her full blue eyes, which usually beamed with 
a delicious pensive expression from beneath 

$6 mm emthe soft languor of the drooping lid,” 


were now lighted with the glitter of a restlessness and agi- 
tation which the noblest degree of self-command could 
not entirely conceal or repress. Her features were regular ; 
her nose and mouth were exquisitely chiselled; and her 
complexion fair, almost to transparency. Indeed, an 
eminent medical writer has remarked, that the most beaa- 
tiful women are generally the sudject of this terrible dis. 
ease. A large Indian shawl was thrown over her shoulders, 
and she wore a white muslin dressing gown. And was it 
this innocent and beautiful being who was doomed to 
writhe beneath the torture and disfigurement of the ope- 
rating knife? My heart ached. A decanter of port wine 
and some glasses were placed on a small table near the 
—t she beckoned me towards it, and was going to 
speak. 

Pe Allow me, my dear madam, to pour you a glass of 
wine,” said I. 

**If it would do me good, Doctor,” she whispered. 
She barely touched the gluss with her lips, and then handed 
it to me, saying, with assumed cheerfulness, ** Come, 
Doctor, I see you need it as much as I do, after all. Yes, 
Doctor,” she continued with emphasis, ** you are very, very 
kind and feeling to me.”” When I had set down the glass, 
she continued, ‘* Dear Doctor, do forgive a woman's 
weakness, and try if you can hold this letter which I re- 
ceived yesterday from Captain St——, and in which he 
speaks very fondly, so that my eyes may rest upon his 
dear hand-writing all the while I am sitting here, without 
being noticed by any one else—will you? 

** Madam, you must really excuse me—it will agitate 
you—I must bes——”’ 

** You are mistaken,” she replied with firmness; it will 
rather compose me. And if I should ——” expire, she 
was going to have said, but her tongue refused utterance. 
She then put the letter into my hand: hers was cold, icy 
cold, and clammy; but I did not perceive it tremble. 

*‘In return, madam, you must give me leave to hold 
your hand during the operation.” 

** What, you fear me, Doctor ?” she replied with a faint 
smile, but did not refuse my request. At this moment, 
Sir —— approached us with a cheerful air, saying, ** Well, 
madam, is your tete-a-tete finished? I want to get this 
little matter over, and give you permanent ease.” I do 
not think there ever lived a professional man who could 
speak with such an assuring air as Sir ! 

‘*T am ready, Sir ————- 5 are the servants sent out?” 
she inquired from one of the women present. 

*¢ Yes, madam,” she replied, in tears. 

‘*And my little Harry ?” Mrs. St———= asked in a 
fainter tone. She was answered in the affirmative. 

** Then I am prepared,” said she, and sat down in the 
chair that was placed for her. One of the attendarits then 
removed the shawl from her shoulders, and Mrs, St—— 
herself, with perfect composure, assisted in displacing as 
much of her dress as was necessary. She then suffered 
Sir to place her on the corner side of the chair, 
with her left arm thrown over the back of it, and her face 
looking over her right shoulder. She gave me her right 
hand, and with my left I endeavoured to hold Captain 
St——’s letter, as she had desi She smiled sweetly, 
as if to assure me of her fortitude; and there was some. 
thing so indescribably affecting in the expression of her 
full blue eyes, that it almost broke my heart. I shall 
never forget that smile as long as I live! Half closing her 
eyes, she fixed them on the letter I held, and did not once 
remove them till it was allover. Nothing could console 
me at thie ors moment, but a conviction of the con- 
summate skill of Sir ——, who now, with a calm eye, and 











a steady hand, commenced the operation. At the in. 
stant of the first incision, her whole frame quivered with 
a convulsive shudder, and her cheeks became ashy pale. 
I prayed inwardly that she might faint, so that the earlier 
stage of the operation might be got over while she was in 
a state of insensibility. It was not the case, however ; 
her eyes continued riveted in one long burning gaze of 
fondness on the beloved hand-writing of her husband ; 
and she moved not a limb, nor uttered more than an oc. 
casional sigh, during the whole of the protracted and 
painful operation. When the last bandage had been ap- 
plied, she whispered almost inarticulately, **Is it all over, 
Doctor ?” 

** Yes, madam,” I replied, ‘*and we are going to carry 
you up to bed.” 

**No, no, I think I can walk—I will try,” said she, 
and endeavoured to rise ; but on Sir —— assuring her that 
the motion might perhaps induce fatal consequences, she 
desisted, and we carried her, sitting in the chair, up to 
bed. The instant we had laid her down, she swooned, 
and continued so long insensible, that Sir ——— held a 
looking glass over her mouth and nostrils, apprehensive 
that the vital energies had at last sunk under the terrible 
struggle. She recovered, however, and under the infiu- 
ence of an opiate draught, slept for several hours. 


Mrs. St—— recovered, though very slowly; and I at- 
tended her assiduously, sometimes two or three times a 
day, till she could be removed to the sea side. I shall not 
easily forget an observation she made at the last visit I paid 
her. She was alluding, one morning, distantly and de- 
licately to the personal distigurement she had suffered. I, 
of course, said all that was soothing. 

** Bat Doctor, my husband———"’ said she, suddenly, 
whilea faint crimson mantled on her cheek ; adding fulter- 
ingly, after a pause— * I think St—— will love me yet !!" 


Fa 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 


i 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 

[The histovy of this interesting fragment is as follows, 
and we leave our readers to form their own judgment as 
to its authenticity. It appeared in a work which was 
immediately suppressed in France; and since that period 
ho trace of it has been discoverable; so that this MS., 
copied from it at the time, has very nearly the value of an 
original. It purports to be part of a letter written by 
Buonaparte at the period of the execution of Louis XVI., 
and must be perused with peculiar feelings at this eventful 
moment. | 

** I learnt the next day that the advocate Target had re* 
fused bis professional aid to his sovereign. This was, in 
the strongest acceptation of the term, to erase his name 
froin the records of immortality! What were the argu- 
ments of his cowardly prudence ? * [ shall not save his life 
whilst I may risk my own.’ Malesherbes, Tronchet, De- 
séze, faithful and devoted subjects (whom I could not 
imitate, but whom, if I were a monarch, I would place 
at my right hand), united to defend by their zealous ex- 
ertions the descendant of St. Louis. Should they survive 
this courageous act of fidelity, I will never pass them 
without baring my head. Detained by business at Ver- 
sailles, I only returned to Paris on the 16th of January; [ 
had, consequently, lostthreeor four scenes of this ambitious 
tragedy, buton the 18th I attended the National Con- 
vention. Ah! my friend! whatever these revolutionary 
maniacs may say, a monarch is not merely a man: his 
head will fall, it is true, with that of the shepherd, but 
he who commands the murder, will shudder at his own 
temerity ; and were he not compelled by the force of his 
secret motives, the sentence would expire on his lips ere 
its utterance. I gazed eagerly on the intrepid mortals 
who were about to dare pronounce on the tate of their 
virtuous sovereign. J studied their looks—scrutinized their 
very hearts. It was by the excess, the importance of their 
trespass, they were supported, whilst inwardly awed by 
the rank of their victim: could they have ventured to 
retract, the prince had been saved! but, unfortunately, they 
had said, if his head does not fall to-day, ours must soon 
submit to the stroke of the executioner. This was the 
predominant idea that dictated their votes. No pen could 
with justice describe the situation of the people in the 
galleries. Silent, gloomy, breathless, their looks were 
alternately directed towards the accused, bis advocates, 
and his judge. Cireumstance as strange as horrible, 


D’Orleans’s vote wat—Death! The shock of electricity 
would have been less visibly felt: the assembly rose 
with one spontaneous start of horror, and the hall rever. 
berated the murmut of similar and responsive feeling: one 





man alone, immovable as a rock, kept his seatit was J! 
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I ventured to inquire of myself the cause of this indifference; 
I found it in ambition—only such a sentiment could recon- 
cile the conduct of the Duke of Orleans; to me, there- 
fore, it was natural: /e sought a throne to which he had 
no title, and such acquisitions are not to be made without 
forfeiting the right to virtuous and general estimation. 


**I shall now, my friend, become concise: J do not like |i 


the unfolding of funereal crape. The king was condemned 
to death! and if the 21st of January did not for ever affix 
an odium on the French character, at least it added a glo- 
rious name to the list of martyrs! What a town was Paris 
on this awful day! The populace appeared in a state of 
stupefattion : it seemed that the people assembled only to 
exchange gloomy looks, and to fly from each other without 
speaking. The streets were deserted, and houses and pa- 
laces wore the appearance of tombs. The air even seemed to 
smell of the executioner. To be brief, the descendant of 
St. Louis wus led to death, through files of mournful 
automata, but lately his subjects. 

**If any one be near you, my friend, when you read 
this despatch (even were it your father), conceal from him 
what follows—it is a stain on the stuff of which my cha- 
racter is made. That Napoleon Buonaparte should be 
sensibly affected at the destruction of a human being, and 
constrained to keep his bed from the consequences of this 
impression, is a fact scarcely to be believed, though true, 
and one which I cannot avow without blushing with con- 
tempt for myself. Yes, I experienced a feeling, which, 
however admirable in another, was disgraceful to one who 
had disavowed all the weakness of the human heart. The 
night preceding the 21st of January I had not closed my 
eyes; yet I was unable to account to myself for the cause 
of my unusual agitation. I rose early, and eagerly ran 
wherever the crowd was assembling. I wondered at, or 
rather I despised, the passive imbecility of forty thousand 
national guards, of whom nine-tenths were only me- 
chanically the agents of the executioner. At the Porte 
St. Denis I met Santerre: he was followed by a numerous 
staff. I should have liked to cut off his ears: I spat 
at him, not being able todo no more. Jn my opinion, 
his post had been better filled by the Duke d’Orleans : his 
object was a crown: and we all know that such a motive 
overbalances many considerations. Proceeding along the 
boulevards, I reached the place de la Revolution. I was 
ignorant of the invention of the guillotine: a cold per- 
spiration crept over me. A stranger who stood near me, 
attributed my agitation and pal to a peculiar interest 
in the King of France. + Be of better cheer,’ said he, * he 
will not perish : the Convention is only desirous of proving 
its power, and he will meet his pardon at the foot of the 
scaffold.’ ‘If that be so,’ replied I, * the gentlemen con- 
véntionalists are not themselves far from their fall, and 
never would — more richly deserve their fate. He 
who attacks a lion, and would avoid being destroyed 
by him, should not wound, but throw him dead upon 
the spot.’ A low and confused noise was heard—it was 
the royal victim! I hurried forward, elbowing and el- 
bowed. I approached as far as I could—all my efforts to 
get near were vain: the scaffuld was hid from me by an 
armed force. The rolling of drums suddenly interrupted 
the mournful silence of the assembled multitude. ‘It is 
the signal of his release,’ said the stranger. * And it will 
rebound on his murderers,’ I replied: ‘in such a case, 
half a crime is a weakness.” A momentary silence ensued. 
Suddenly something fell heavily on the scaffold : the noise 
struck at ung Soest, I inquired the cause of a gendarme. 
* It isthe falling of the axe,’ he replied. * The king is 
not then saved !—he is dead !—he is dead !’ I pronounced 
at least ten times these words,—‘ he is dead! I became 
rnsensible for some minutes, and, without knowing b 
whom I had been taken from the crowd, I found myself 
on the Quai des Théatins: there I recovered some degree 
of recollection, but I could utter no word except ‘he is 
dead!’ In a state of distraction [ reached home, but at 
Jeast an hour elapsed before { had perfectly regained my 


scnses.”” 





ES __] 
GALLANT EXPLOIT. 


(From Historic Anecdotes.) 


The following account given by Sully of the capture of 
a fort during the war, is of a character more than com- 
monly romantic :— 

** The manner in which Feschamp was surprised is so 
remarkable, that it well deserves a particular recital. 
When this fort was taken by Biron from the league, there 
was in the garrison that was turned out of it a eman 
called Bois-rose, a man of sense and courage, Who, takin, 
exact observation of the place he left, and having conce 
his scheme, contrived to get two soldiers, whom he had 





bound to his interest, to be received into the new garrison, 
which was put into Feschamp by the royalists. The side 
of the fort next the sea isa perpendicular rock, 600 feet 
high ; the bottom of which, for about the height of twelve 
feet, is continually washed by it, except during four or five 
days in the year, when, for the space of three or four hours, 
it Daves fifteen or twenty fathom of dry sand at the foot of 
the rock. Bois-rose, finding it impossible to surprise, in 
any other way, a garrison who guarded with great care 
a place lately taken, did not doubt of accomplishing his 
design, if he could enter by that side which was thought 
inaccessible. This he endeavoured by the following con- 
trivance, to perform. He had agreed upon a signal with 
the two soldiers he had corrupted, one of whom waited for 
it continually upon the top of the rock, where he posted 
himself during the whole time of low water. Bois-rose, 
taking the opportunity of a very dark night, brought to 
the foot of the rock, in two large boats, fifty resolute men, 
choses from among the sailors ; and having provided him- 
self with a thick rope, equal in length to the height of the 
rock, he tied knots at equal distances, and run short sticks 
through, to support the men as they climbed. One of the 
two soldiers having waited six months for the signal, no 
sooner perceived it, than he let down a cord from the top 
of the precipice, to which those below fastened the cable, 
and by this means it was wound up to the top, and fast- 
ened to an opening in the battlement, with a strong crow 
run through an iron staple made for that purpose. Bois- 
rose intrusting the lead to two sergeants, of whose courage 
he was well corvinced, ordered the fifty men to mount the 
ladder, one after another, with their weapons tied round 
their bodies; himself bringing up in the rear, to prevent 
all hope of returning, which indeed soon became imprac- 
ticable; for before they had ascended halfway, the sea rising 
more than six feet, carried off their boats, and set their 
cable floating. The impossibility of withdrawing from a 
difficult enterprise, is not always a security against fear, 
when the danger appears almost inevitable; and if the 
mind represents to itself these fifty men, suspended between 
heaven and earth, in the midst of darkness; trusting their 
safety to a machine so insecure, that the least want of 
caution, the treachery of a mercenary associate, or the 
slightest fear, might precipitate them into the abyss of the 
sea, or dash them against the rocks; add to this the noise 
of the waves, the height of the rock, their weariness and 
exhausted spirits—it will not appear surprising that the 
boldest amengst them trembled; as in effect he who was 
foremost did; this sergeant telling the next man that he 
could mount no higher, and that his heart failed him. 
Bois-rose, to whom this discourse passed from mouth to 
mouth, and who perceived the truth of it by their advanc- 
ing no farther, crept over the bodies of those that were 
before him, advising each to keep firm, and for up to the 
foremost, whose spirits he at first endeavoured to animate ; 
but finding gentleness unavailing, he obliged him to mount 
by pricking his back with a poignard 3 and doubtless, if 
he had not obeyed him, would have presipitated him into 
the sea. At length, with incredible labour and fatigue, 
the whole troop got to the top of the rock a little before 
the break of day, aud was introduced by the two soldiers 
into the castle, where they slaughtered without mercy the 
sentinels and the whole guard. Sleep delivered them up 
an easy prey to the assailants, who killed all that resisted, 
and possessed themselves of the fort.” 








REMARKABLE DREAM. 

An industrious man, a weaver in the town of North 
Berwick, a seaport, eighteen miles from Edinburgh, was 
married to a beautiful woman, who, after bearing two or 
three children, was so unfortunate as to die during the 
birth of a fourth child. The infant was saved, but the 
mother had expired in convulsions; end as she was much 
disfigured after death, it became an opinion among her 
ossips, that, from some neglect of those who ought to 
ion watched the sick woman, she must have been carried 
off by the elves, and this soy corpse substituted in the 
place of the body. The widower paid little attention to these 
rumours, and, after bitterly lamenting his wife for a year 
of mourning, began to think on the prudence of forming 
a new marriage, which, to a poor artisan with so young a 
family, and without the assistance of a housewife, was 
almost a matter of necessity. He readily found a neighbour 
with whose good looks he was satisfied, whilst her character 
for temper seemed to warrant her good usage of his 
children. He proposed himself, and was accepted, and 
carried the names of mt arog to the clergyman (called, 
I believe, Mr. Mathew Reid) for the due proclamation of 
banns. As the man had really loved his late partner, it is 


their union, and with these recalled the extraordinary 
rumours which were afloat at the time of her decease, s9 
, that the whole forced upon him the following lively dream, 
As he lay in his bed,awake, as he thovgtit, he beheld, at 
the ghostly hour of midnight, the figure of a female 
dressed in white, who entered his hut, stood by the side of 
his bed, and appeared to him the very hkeness of his late 
wife. He conjured her to speak, and with astonishment 
heard her say, that she was not dead, but the unwilli 
captive of the good neighbours. She told him that if al 
the love which he once had for her was not entirely gone, 
an opportunity still remained of recovering her, or winning 
her back, as it was usually termed, from the comfortles 
realm of Elfland. She charged him, on a certain day of 
the ensuing week that he should convene the most re. 
table housekeepers in the town, with the clergyman at 
their head, and should disinter the coffin in which she wag 
supposed to ave been buried. The clergyman is to recite 
certain prayers, upon which,” said the apparition, ‘I will 
start from the n and fly with great speed round the 
church, and you must have the fleetest runner of the parish 
(naming aman famed for swiftness) to pursue me, and 
such an one, the smith, renowned for his strength, to hold 
me fast after I am overtaken; and in that case I shall, by 
the prayers of the church, and the efforts of my loving 
husband and neighbours, again recover my station in 
human society.”” In the morning the poor widower was 
distressed with the recollection of his dream, but, ashamed 
and puzzled, took no measures in co! uence. A second 
night, as is not very surprising, the visitation was again 
repeated. On the third night she appeared with a sorrowful 
and — countenance, upbraided him with want of 
love and affection, and conjured him, for the last time, to 
attend to her instructions, which, if he now neglected, she 
would never have power to visit earth or communicate with 
him again. In order to convince him there was no delusion, 
he ** saw in his dream” that she took up the nursling at 
whose birth she had died, and gave it suck; she spilled, 
also, a drop or two of her milk on the man’s bed- 
clothes, as if to assure him of the reality of the vision, 
The next morning the terrified widower carried a state. 
ment of his perplexity to Mr. Mathew Reid, the 5 
man. 
divine, in other respects was at the same time a man of 
sagacity, who understood the human passions. He did 
not attempt to combat the reality of the vision which had 
thrown his parishioner into this tribulation, but he con- 
tended that it could be only an illusion of the devil. He 
explained to the widower, that no created being could have 
right or power to imprison or detain the soul of a Christain 
—conjured him not to believe that his wife was otherwise 
disposed of than according to God’s pleasure—assured him 
that the Protestant doctrine utterly denies the existence of 
any middle state in the world to come--and explained to him 
that he, as a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, neither 
could nor dared authorize opening graves, or using the 
intervention of prayere to sanction rites of a 
character. The poor man, confounded and 
various feelings, asked his pastor what he should do? 
‘*I will give you my best advice,” said the clergyman, 








or to day, if you can; I will take upon me to dispense 
with the rest of the banns, or proclaim them three times 
in one day. Yeu will have a new wife, and if you think 
of the former, it will be only as of one from whom death 
has separated you, and for whom may have thoughts 
of affection and sorrow, but as a t in ven, and not. 
as a prisoner in Elfland.” The advice was taken, and the 
perplexed widower had no more visitations from his former 
spouse.——Sir. W. Scott’s Letters on Demunology. 











BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 








GASPARD HAUSER. 
—<—>— 

The following particulars respecting Gaspard Hauser, 
the Nuremberg youth, appear in the Nouvelle Revue Ger- 
manique, and are said to Bave been furnished by M. Hit- 
zig, the editor of the Annales de la Justice Criminelle. 
Many circumstances combine to strengthen the belief that 
yaung Hauser is connected with a distinguished family, 
and that when a child he received the commencement ef 8 
classical education, He recollects, among other things, 
the two first verses of the ode of Horace, inning 
Diffugere Nives. The journals have mentioned a dame 
Bonval or Valbon, residing at Pesth, in Hungary, who, 
they suspect, has some knowledge of Hauser’s birth. 
M. de Pirch, who understands a little of the Hungarian 
language, determined on uttering a few words of it tohim, 





likely that this proposed decisive alteration of his condition 
brought back many reflections concerning the period of 


in order that he might see whether he retained any recol- 
lection of it. He found Hauser engaged in writing a Latin 
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theme. He is a well-made youth, robust, although of 
small stature. He has fair hair, curling naturally, a very 
fair complexion, an aquiline nose, and blue and pensive 
eyes. I rarely, said M. de Pirch, saw a countenance 
change so rapidly its expression of the most lively satisfac. 
tion and of confidence, to that of fear the most unequivo- 
cal and meditation the most profound. I addressed some 

uestions to him respecting his studies; I asked him 
whether he had as yet learned arithmetic, and then, as if 
by chance, I pronounced the Hungarian words ** Gdy, 
katdo, harom.”’ (one, two, three.) Heinstantly fell into a 
deep reverie. IT was continuing to speak, but his guardian 
told me that when in this state Hauser understood nothing. 
At length, after some minutes, he raised his head, and 
said to me; ** I have before heard these words; will you 
repeat some of them again?” I introduced among others 
the word z/z, (one hundred). ‘* Oh, that is a great num- 
ber,” said he, and began to reflect. I next uttered, but 
in a careless tone, the Hungarian oath Busmanateremlete. 
He trembled, and in a great terror said, ** That’s the 
word which the man spoke during the voyage, every time 
he struck me. It is a villainous word, which ought not 
to be uttered.” 

When M. de Pirch used, as it were accidentally, the 
Polish word mutka, (mother,) the countenance of Gaspard 
tightened up—** It is mother,” exclaimed this wretched 
orphan, with the most animated expression. He was 'si- 
milarly affected by the Hungarian word signifying father ; 
and when M. de Pirch said to him, in the same language, 
«Come, my dear—come, my child,” Gaspard remembered 
that it was thus he was spoken to by his female servant, of 
whom, until this couversation with M. de Pirch, he had 
lost the’recollection. 

His present guardian, Counsellor Biberrach, treats him 
as his son; and, since the late attempt made on him, two 
armed persons are stationed in the ante-chamber, and one 
accompanies him wherever he goes abroad. Walking fa- 
tigues him, but he rides admirably. His sense of smelling, 
and more particularly during the first year that he was at 
Nuremberg, was more acute than is ever found in human 
beings. For along time he had no idea of distances, and 
would reach out his hands to touch objects which were very 
far removed from him. His smelling, however, was re- 
markably acute. One day he was suddenly seized with 
pain, perspiration flowed from his forehead, and he trem- 
bled in every timb. The cause was soon discovered; it 
was a dead mouse thaf lay at some distance from him. On 
another day, when approaching a cemetery, he.was sensi- 
bly affected by the smell, although at such a distance that 
it must have been imperceptible to ordinary men. Polish 
words strike him as forcibly as certain Hungarian expres- 
sions. He immediately understood moy kochany (my deat.) 
The writer of this notice earnestly hopes that the Magis- 
trates of Nuremberg, who have so gencrously adopted this 
youth, will exert themselves to remove the veil which covers 
his earlier history. 








LaFITTE. 

James Lafitte, Member of the Legion of Honour, Vice- 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, and Minister of 
State-to Louis Philip I, has long been known as the first 
banker of Paris, and a distinguished member of the Cham. 
ber of Deputies, and friend of freedom. He was born at 
Bayonne in 1768, from whence he removed to, Paris and 
joined the banking-house of Perigeaux, of which he became 
the head in 1805. His character for talent and integrity 
stood so high that in 1809 he was appointed by the Go. 
vernment Deputy-Governor of the Bank of France, and 
was also raised to the Presidency of the Board of Trade; 
in 1813 he was appointed one of the Judges of the Tribu- 
nal of Commerce ;, in 1814 he was appointed Governor of 
the Bank. of. France, and gave a noble proof of disin- 
terestedness by refusing its emoluments. His firm sup- 
port of liberty incurred the displeasure of the Ministry, 
and in 1819 they appointed the Duke of Gaeta to the 
Directorship of the Bank of France, an sppeinenes which 
produced so much confusion in the affairs of the Bank 
that the proprietory, by a unanimous vote, reealled La- 
fitte to the management, under the title of ‘** Regent.” 
His character for integrity was never exceeded. The fol- 
lowing facts are striking illustrations of the confidence 
reposed in him:—Before Louis the XVIII quitted the 
Tuileries, in 1815, he sent for Lafitte, and made over to 
him in trust the whole of his private property. Three 
months after this occurrence, Bonaparte honoured him 
with the same unlimited confidence, émbarked for St. 
Helena, and, at his death, left Lafitte sole executor and 
administrator of the handsome fortune he had accumu- 


respect Louis’s property during the eventful period of the 
Hundred Days, as Louis afterwards evinced to assist in 
giving effect to his opponent's last will, in opposition to 
the base and resentful remonstrances of Napolevu's ene- 
mies. Lafitte is also distinguished for his uctive benevo- 
lence, and desert in distress can always rely on his assists 
ance. His conduct in the Chamber of Deputies, of which 
he has been a Member during the last fourteen years for 
the department of the Seine, has been alike distinguished 
for firmness and moderation, and has secured him uni- 
versal esteem. His conduct during the crisis of the recent 
Revolution, must, if possible, exalt him still higher in 
public estimation. When he saw the danger with which 
liberty was threatened, he did not hesitate, as was the case 
too generally with men of fortune and station, but nobly 
peri ed his fortune and his life in resistance to the tyrant. 

ouis Philip { has proved at once his good feeling and 
good judgment, by calling Lafitte to his Councils.— 
Atheneum. 

Before the Revolution, the city of Paris had colours of 
its own—red and blae—the white being the colour of the 
King and his army. After the taking of the Bastille, the 
armed bourgeois of the city, having taken the name of the 
National Guard, added the white to the two previous 
colours of Paris, for the purpose of indicating that the 
King was no longer a separate estate, and that his power 
had passed into the hands of the people. Thus the éri- 
colour became the national colour. 
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A SHOAL OF SHARKS. 


The following is an extract from the logbook of an emi- 
grant, proceeding to the Swan River, dated Cape of Good 
Hope, December 10, 1829. 

** October 14, in 19 deg. fell in with a shoal of sharks, 
which played round the vessel, to the annoyance of the 
sailors, who are rather superstitious, and consider such 
visitors as ominous of evil, and this indeed proved too 
true. At mid-day, all the gentlemen were busily employed 
(it being a dead calm) in baiting hooks to catch sharks, 
and one of them soon took the bait. The fish was full 
eighteen feet in length, and floundering to disengage him- 
self, caused so much sport, that several passengers crowded 
into the Captain’s boat, which hung suspended over the 
stern of the ship. Suddenly they all got tothe head of 
the boat to see the shark hauled under the stern of the 
vessel, struggling with the line. In a moment the quarter 
davit on the starboard side of the vessel broke off, and let 
one end of the boat down, precipitating ‘every soul in it 
into the sea among the sharks. 

‘* Here was a scene of horror. The captain was in the 
midships when it happened. I was busily employed at 
my tents under the tuition of the beatswain, but, like the 
rest, when the shark was caught, left my companion to 
witness the sport, but Providence guided me to a place’ of 
safety. The boatswain had slung himself by a rope, and 
lowered himself down to the surface of the water, with 
the harpoon in his hand, ready,to strike the fish, at the 
very instant the accident happened. Young Williams fol- 
lowed me, but not satisfied with the view, he hastily 
climbed up the side of the poop cabin, and was the last 
that jumped into the unlucky buat, and made up the num- 
ber of twelve persons struggling in the sea among the 
sharks. Our captain was almost beside himself—all hands 
commenced throwing out ropes, loose spars, ears, and every 
buoyant article we could lay hands on for them to cling 
to. Fortunately, it was a dead calm, or every soul must 
have perished—our vessel only drifted by the Tittle current 
of the sea. I saved one lad by throwing over a. knife- 
board which the cabin boy had been using; my man 
Hibberd threw over an Indian mat. Master Shaw, a 
young gentleman about thirteen, got upon it, and ‘was 
three miles astern of us before we could reach him with 
the boat which was instantly manned and launched. I 
saved Mr. Earle’s footman, who could swim, but was 
so exhausted from the fear of the sharks that he was sink- 
ing, when I dragged the line the shark was attached to 
across him, and he had the presence of mind to put the 
cord within his teeth, when I hauled him safeup. Mr. 
Peter Shadwell was also actively employed; he is in the 
East India Company’s service, and is a brother of the 
Vice Chancellor: after half an hour’s exertion, all were 
saved but two. I lament to say, Williams was one of 
the unfortunates. I saw him sink to riseno more. He 
had hold of an oar, but shipped his balance—he slipped 
it, and actually feng his arms around the captured shark, 
(which was now pulled up to the surface of the water,) to 





lated. - To the honour of all parties we are bound to add 
that Napoleon: showed as scrupulous a determination to 


save himself; but when he found out what he had hold 
of, he was so horror-struck that he called me by name, 





**Oh, my God! my God! witness my end !"’ and down 
he sank to rise no more. The other sufferer was a fine 
healthy country boy. Thus, two lives were lost to answer 
the confirmation of the sailor’s omen, that sharks always 
prognosticate signs of death or some evil to the ship :— 
thus it proved. ‘This indeed was a tragic day. The fish, 
line and all, drifted away, and we all returned thanks to 
God for allowing us to save the ten."—Lichfcid Mer- 
cury. 





A BIRD'S EYE VIEW. 

On the day of the public opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway a ludicrous circumstance took place, 
which deserves to be recorded. Several gentlemen, desi- 
tous of obtaining a good view of what was going forward, 
prevailed upon some person connected with the works to 
hoist them up to the top of one of the lofty circular 
chimneys, erected near the tunnel mouth. They were 
raised by means of a rope, attached to a board, or a kind 
of scale bottom, and the prospect they enjoyed from this 
elevated spot amply compensated them for the two shil« 
lings admission which each of these aspiring youths had 
to pay for his bird's eye view. What was their astonish- 
ment and dismay, however, when, on wishing to descend, 
they discovered that the person who had hoisted them up 
was not to be found, and that they could not make their 
imprisonment known to any body else. They had been 
drenched with rain, and were almost starved to death, as 
some of the party had been up since two o'clock, and others 
since five, and it was now eight. In this dilemma, find- 


in this narrow and roofless garret, one of the gentlemen, 
Mr. Harrison, professor of gymnastics and the broad-sword, 
at the Gymnasium in Colquitt-street, succeeded in extri- 
cating the party by lowering himself down the rope, hand 
over hand. He reached the bottom in safety, and soon 
succeeded in lowering his friends, one by one, to their in- 
expressible satisfaction. This circumstance illustrates the 
utility of gymnastic exploits, for it Mr. Harrison had 
not been accustomed to feats similar to that to which he 
so successfully resorted on this occasion, the whole party 
must, in all probability, have remained all night on the 
top of a chimney upwards of 100 feet in height. 
OBJECTS PRESERVED IN HERCULANEUM AND 
POMPEII, 

Both at Herculaneum and Pompeii temples have been 
found with inscriptions commemorating their having been 
rebuilt after they were throwa down by an earthquake. 
This earthquake happened in the reign of Nero, sixteen 
years before the inhumation of the cities. In Pompeit, 
one-fourth of which is now laid open to the day, both the 
public and private buildings bear testimony to the catas- 
trophe. The walls are rent, and in many places traversed 
by fissures still open. Columns are lying on the ground 
only half hewn from huge blocks of trayertin, and the 
temple from which they were designed is seen half repaired. 
Ta some few places the pavement had sunk in, but in ge- 
neral it was undisturbed, consisting of great flags of lava, 
in which two immense ruts have been worm by the con- 
stant passaye of carriages: through the narrow street. 
When the hardness of the stone is considered, the con- 
tinuity of these ruts from one end of the town to the other 
is not a little remarkable, for there is nothing of the kind in 
the oldest pavements of modern cities. A very small 





number of skeletons have been discovered in either city ; 
and it is clear that the great mass of inhabitants not only 
found time to escape, but also to carry with them the 
peed part of their valuable effects. In the barracks at 
?ompeii were the skeletons of two soldiers chained to the 
stocks, and in the vaults of a country-house in the suburbs, 
were the skeletons of sevemteen persons, who appear to have 
fled there to escape from the shower of ashes. They were 
found inclosed in an indurated tuff, and in this matrix 
was preserved a perfect cast of a woman, perhaps the mis- 
tress of the house, with an infantin her arms. Although 
her form was imprinted on the rock, nothing but the bones 
remained. Te these a chain of gold was suspended, and 
rings with jewels were on the fingers of the skeleton. 
Against the sides of the same vault was ranged a long line 
of earthern amphore. The writings scribbled by the sol- 
diers on the walls of their barracks, and the names of the 
owners of each house written over the doors, are still per- 
fectly legible. ‘The colours of fresco paintings on the stuc- 
coed walls in the interior of buildings are almost as vivid 
as if they were just finished. The wooden beams in the 
houses at Herculaneum are black on the exterior, but when 
cleft open they appear to be almost in the state of ordinar 

weod, and the progress made by the whole mass owen A 
the state of lignite is scarcely appreciable. Somé animal 





and vegetable substances of more perishable kinds have, 














ing no other prospect of escaping a whole night's lodging . 
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of course, suffered much change and decay, ag the state 
of conversion of these is truly remarkable. Wishing nets 
are very abundant in both cities, often quite entire; and 
their number at Pompeii is the more interesting from the 
sea being now a mile distant. Linen has been found at 
Herculaneum, with the texture well defined; and ina 
fruiterer's shop in that city were discovered vessels full of 
almonds, chesnuts, walnuts, and fruit of the ** carnbiere,” 
all distinctly recognizable from their shape. A loaf, also, 
still retaining its form, was found in a baker's shop, with 
his name stamped upon it thus; * Eleris Q. Crani Riser.” 
On the of an apothecary was a box of pills con- 
verted into a fine earthly substance; and by the side of it 
a small cylindrical roll, evidently prepared to cut into pills. 
By the side of these was a jar containing medicinal herbs. 
In 1827 moist olives were found in a square glass case, 
and **caviarre,”’ or roe of a fish, in a state of wonderful 
preservation. An examination of these curious condi- 
ments have been published by Covelli, of Naples, and 
they are preserv hermetically sealed in the museum 
there.—Lyell’s Geology. 


A Naval Captain's Speech.—Mr. Moore (brother of 
the general,) who was on board an English frigate in the 
American war, and coming in sight of another vessel, 
which did not answer their signals, they expected an action, 
when the pale called his men together, and addressed 
them in the following manner :—** You dirty, ill-looking 
blackguards! do you suppose I can agree to deliver up 
such a set of scarecrows as you, as prisoners, to that smart, 
frippery Frenchman! [ can’t think of such a thing. 
No! you must fight till not a man of you is left; for I 
should be ashamed of owning such a raggamuffin crew !” 
This was received with loud shouts, and assurances of 
victory. Northcote’s Conversations. 











Natural Curiosity.—We have now at our office a very 
singular specimen of nature’s vagaries, which was found 
by the ‘persons employed in digging foundations on the 
premises lately occupied by the Corporation Water Com- 
pany, in Berry-street. It is a portion of the root of a 
pop: tree, 21 feet in length, consisting partly of small 

bres about a quarter of an inch diameter, but princi- 
pally of a mass of very small threads, having much the 
appearance of hemp, only darker in colour. It was found 
in a well, and it is su that the root was nourished 
to its present extraordinary growth by a stream of hot 
water, which was running close by it almost constantly 
from the works. The root has a very singular appearance, 
and it is considered as a great curiosity. 
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PRIVATE OR PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
—>— 
_ 10 THE EDITOR 

Sin,—Learned men have long beea divided in their 
opinions as to whether a public or private education be 
more effectual in promoting the benefits of learning. It 
would occupy much more space than the limits of a letter 
will permit to go through all the arguments by which 
those who have engaged in this question have endeavoured 
to strengthen and establish their own particular sentiments. 
Besides, when men of equal genius are opposed to one 
another in a debate, it is very difficult to determine pre- 
cisely which has the advantage. Jt is likewise not an 
easy matter to distinguish at all times between sophistry 
and true reasoning, for when a man perceives that he has 
to defend an opinion in itself obviously wrong, he gene- 
rally makes use of the former to supply his deficiency in 
the latter. Thus we find that those who are conscious 
of their own weakness by anticipating and meeting objec- 
tions, have generally an advantage over those who ground 
their claims of preference solely on the merits of the case. 
I will state briefly and impartially the arguments that 
have been offered on both sides of the question, and will 
deduce my conclusion unbiassed by aught but the superior 
excellence of the one over the other. 

Private education is chiefly recommended as being bet- 
ter adapted to instil into the mind of the pupil moral and 
religious principles. Here, it is urged, whilst under the 
immediate eye of his guardian, a sort of magic circle is 
drawn around him, beyond which no object is allowed to 
intrude that may tend to draw his mind from the severe 


studies in which he is engaged; and when the time shall 

arrive in which he is to appear on the stage of active life, 

the temptations of the world will have no power to seduce 
him from the path of virtue, since his breast is fortified 
with those principles of rectitude which he has imbibed 
from his earliest infancy, and which now, by being iden- 
tified with his habits, have gained a strength which no- 
thing can disturb. His attainments in knowledge go hand 

in hand with his improvement in virtue, and by being 
united they both acquire a grace which neither would have 
possessed by being alone. It is objected to this system. 
on the other hand, that, though it may for a time preserve 
his innocence, yet, as he eannot always be cloistered at 

home, it is more likely that the novelty of life and the 
pleasure of being his own master will possess a stronger 
hold over his mind than all the texts and proverbs with 
which he has been bored from his earliest years. His 

passions likewise are by no means subdued, for hitherto 
they have had no scope, and as the stream that has been 
long stopped in its course by a temporary barrier will 
burst forth at length with more fury than ever, so will his 
inclinations be the more irresistible in proportion to the 
care with which they have been restrained. It is more 
noble to meet danger face to face when we have the power 
to repel it than to shun its approach, and as in the field of 
battle the courageous man generally comes off better than 
the coward, so he who manfully combats with his passions 
is more likely to prove victor than he who, being convinced 
of his own weakness, gives up the contest in despair. In 
society the best energies of our nature are drawn out and 

developed, which, in a life of retirement, would be lost 

for want of an object. In retirement we have no motive 
for exertion, no breeze to stir the sleeping powers of the 

soul which sinks into a state of inactivity and indolence. 

In a public school, on the other hand, every good quality 

is called into action by that collision which warms and 

vivifies the mind. Here are rivals, the desire of excelling 

whom will spur on our endeavours and teach us to appre- 

ciate our own powers, and not shrink from any difficulty 
however insurmountable it may appear. I could continue 

this comparison much further, but this is sufficient. I 

conclude, therefore, with assuring you that [ am your 
sincere admirer, PHILANTHROPOS, 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY, of Friday last, wa 


published with a SUPPLEMENT, the whole containing }9 
pages, without any extra charge. Amongst the contents wer 
about 200 advertisements, upwards of 20 letters on various 
subjects, including a Letter on the application of Locomotiy, 
Machines to the Banks of Canals, and on a newly-discovered 
circumstance in the motion of bodies in a fluid.—A Discus. 
sion respecting the fairness of attempting to form a new Raj). 
way from Liverpool to Manchester,—A Letter on the Liver. 
pool Agricultural Society.—A Letter on Negro Slavery, &c. &e, 
The Mercury also contains Observations on the Proceeding 
of the Festival Week, with Critiques on the Musical Per. 
formances, &c. 
THIS DAY (TUESDAY) AT NOON, 
Will be published, on a size to correspond with the Kaleidoscop., 
A FULL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


Liverpool Lancy Wall, 


With the Proceedings of the Festival Week, Critiques on the 
Musical Performances, the Architectural Interior of §, 
Luke’s Church, &c. The same publication will also contain 
Poetry on the Liverpool Festival,—An Account of the Liven. 
pool and Manchester Railway; with Engravings of the 
Novelty and Rocket Locomotive Machines; a Sketch of the 
appearance of a Line of Carriages, Waggons, &c anda Plan of 
the Line of the Railway. In its pages will also be found some 
Letters of Sangent and his Friend about Steam Travelling, 
The Pamphlet will be published with a handsome Frontis. 
plece, will contain about Twenty Pages, and will be no more 
than Sixpence. 
Mr. CRANE'S beautiful LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING of 
ST. JAMES'S CEMETERY,—Piain, 1s. 6d.; Proofs, 2s. 0, 
(One Concern.) 
Sey 
TIDE TABLB. 
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New Moon, 7h. 18m. even, 
19th Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Luke. [Ethelreda 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











St. James's Cemetery.—We have just received a small 
supply of Mr. Crane’s lithographic view of the beautiful 
Cemetery in which the remains of the late representative 
of Liverpool were recently interred. The drawing and 
perspective of this print are executed in a most masterly 
style; and it forms one of the most interesting pictures 
. =~ saw. The price is 1s. 6d. plain; 2s. proofs.— 

ce adv. 


As the ordinary editor of the Kaleidoscope may be absent from 
home the day previous to our regular time of publishing, 
it is possible that some communications. of our corres 
pondents may pass unnoticed: if so, we sbull attend to 
them in our next. 

Cuoice Srruations AT CHESS.—The communication of J. M.is 
very acceptable, but would have been still more so, had it 
been accompanied with the solutions, with which our cor 

dent will perhaps oblige us before the publication of 











SALE BY AUCTION. 
ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE, IN THE COUNTY OF 
CHESTER. 


On Wednesday, the 20th instant, at Four o’clockin the after- 
noon, at Mr. Emery’s, the George Inn, bach,'(if not 
d of by Private Contract,) subject to 


ronditions = to be produced, 
ALL that valuable ESTATE, called “ CLAYHONGER- 


HALL,” the property ofthe late J. B. Aspinall, Esq., consist- 
ing of about 402 Statute Acres of Pasture and Arable Land, 
or thereabouts, in a ring fence. 

The above Estate lies in the very centre of a Sporting 
Country, is distant about seven miles from Nantwich, four 
from Sandbach, and two from Wheelock, through which 
the passes. There is a good Family Residence or 
Shooting Box, with capital Coach-houses and Stabling, as 
wellas an excellent Farm House, with well-stocked Gardens 
and Orchard, and the Farm Buildings are of the very first 
description, with an excellent Thrashing Machine of six- 
horse power; there are alsoa lesser Farm and Cottage on 
the Estate. The lower Lands can be irragated in a dty 
season, from a Reservoir kept for that porpe . From its 
vicinity to the Preserves of several neighbouring Noblemen 
and Genilemen there is always an abundant supply of 
Game to be met with. 

Also, two PEWS, tn Barthomley Church. , 

The Timber onfthe Estate to be tuken at a valuation. 

Should no sale be effected, the above Estate is to be Let 
to pA eligible —— or ——_ = a <9 ‘“ 

8, for viewing the Property or er particu- 
lars, tobe made to Mr. WoonF, of Has on-hall, near Sande 
bach; or to Mr. Remgr, of the Old Hough, near Middlewich ; 
also to Messrs. Lace and Sons, Solicitors, or to RIcHARD 





our next number, in which we purpose introducing the Ars 

situation. We presume that the lighter or more slender 

letters represent the white, and the darker the black. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FoR Mary HIGHAM AND HER FANILY:— 

Humanitas, 28. 64.—E. S. 78. 6d. + se+cecevceee S010 0 

Collected by Mr. George Bolton, Harrington--.... 1 1 

T.C. 28. 6d.—T. L. 28. Gd.—J. E. M. 38.—T. M. 68.- 0 13 

M. F. 28, 6d.—M. J. 18. Elizabeth, 5¢,..2+20.55. 0 8 

Three ladies «.+---scseseceseesrececens erccceveeee 1 10 

Mrs. Mullyneux .-.........+ Ceeccece eee 

A Young Ladies’ School and other friends ........ 

M. G. 48.—Mr. P. 23, 6d.—S. T. 28. 6d, oo eeeseeeees O 9 

A Lady, per C. C. 5s.—A Fireside Party, 68, «+... @ 11 

Anonymous 

Collected at Mrs. Blezard’s, Seotland-road, by A. B. 

B/C Deed) We 20Bi0 0 06 iccccecdeve-codvcseteesscs 

Mrs. Thomas, Great George-stree 

A few donations, collected by Mrs. M‘C. Great 

Crosshall-street «...cccccscceccscecses eeee 

eS Bal Bissix sashes osicceas center fr Ape 0 8 

A.D., Pitt-street 

Re L. SBE. Ts S6-- ec ccccgcccccccccccccces eeees 

Owing to the wpe A a friend, an excellent mangle 
has been procured for Mary Higham, for the small sum 
of four pounds. It will be sent to her cellar to-morrow. 
———X—=z=_——_—————_—__—eee 
Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 

SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
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, Appison, Esq, Old Churchyard, Liverpool. 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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